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For “ The Friend.” 
ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

I have observed in the “ Friend” frequent 
notices of the proceedings of different state 
legislatures ameliorating their respective pe- 
nal codes. This course has been peculiarly 

tifying. It seems to me to be highly use- 
fil and important—useful, by diffusing a 
knowledge of local legislation on a subject 
which is now engaging the attention of phi- 
lanthropists, the world over; important, be- 
cause the opinions of a great part of every 
community are based upon the opinions and 
practices of others. It is also calling the 
attention of the public to the subject. It is 
making it the object of thought and attention, 
and when it becomes generally so, there can 
be no doubt that capital and all corporeal 
punishments will be abolished, not only as 
inexpedient, but as unlawful in Christian 
communities. That this kind of punishment 
has been engrafted into the penal code of 
every nation from the earliest times, is the 
first argument, if argument it may be called, 
in favour of their continuance. True, the 
argument is most decidedly against him who 
urges it, if their inefficiency during the whole 
time be also borne in mind. But the very 
semblance of soundness in the argument is 
gradually diminished by every step taken by 
any state or country toward their abolition. 
In this point of view, the dissemination of in- 
formation on this subject is very important. 
States may be induced from expanded views 
of expediency to adopt the principle of the 
inviolability of human life, when every argu- 
ment founded on principle would be insuffi- 
cient to produce the result. Though I fully 
recognise it as one of the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of Christianity, still, if I cannot 
induce the general belief in it, I am willing, 
nay more than willing, to remove the positive 
evils that society suffers under the contrary 
practice, by arguments drawn from expe- 
diency. 

I am led to these remarks, by not observ- 
ing in the “Friend” any notice of the late 
legislative movements in Rhode Island on 
this subject. In the statute book of this 


state, pecuniary fines, imprisonment, pillory, 
whipping, cropping, branding, and death, are 
the prescribed punishments for crimes. In 


no case, however, it is believed, has any per- 
son been sentenced to capital or corporeal 
punishment by any court in the state for 
many years, unless in cases where it is im- 
perative by statute, and in those cases they 
have most generally been commuted to fine 
and imprisonment by the general assembly, 
with whom alone is the pardoning power. 
The erection of a state penitentiary, on the 
plan of the Eastern Penitentiary in Pennsy!l- 
vania, was hailed by the friends of humanity 
as an omen of good. Whether such an esta- 
blishment should be made in the state was 
submitted to the freemen in their primary 
assemblies, and decided in the affirmative by 
a very great majority, when there was cou- 
pled with it a proposal to raise the necessary 
funds by direct taxation. The building being 
nearly completed, a revision of the penal code 
became necessary, and a committee was ap- 
pointed by the general assembly for that pur- 
pose. In January last they made their report. 
It seems that they were unanimous in reject- 
ing corporeal punishments, and equally divided 
with respect to capital punishments. With a 
view of bringing the latter directly before the 
assembly, the bill they reported did not pro- 
vide for the infliction of capital punishment for 
any crime. After a long debate, the house of 
representatives, by a majority of four, made 
murder in all cases, and arson, at the discre- 
tion of the court, punishable capitally. This 
code goes into operation the 15th of May 
next. The advocates of the abolition of capi- 
tal punishments in Rhode Island, are not dis- 
heartened at this result. ‘They.came nearer 
succeeding than they had any reason to hope. 
Some extracts from the reports of the Hon. 
Mr. Livingston to the legislature of Loui- 
siana, were seasonably published in pamphlet 
form, and circulated among the members of 
the general assembly. The unanswerable 
arguments contained in those reports, pro- 
duced a great effect on the members, the 
influence of which is extending throughout 
the state. ‘Two of the committee appointed 
to revise the code, submitted a concise state- 
ment of their views in relation to the aboli- 
tion of capital punishments, a copy of which 
I have taken the liberty to send you. 

Pray keep the subject before the people, 
induce them to think and reflect on it, and it 
will not be long before the laws of the land 
will cease to participate with the assassin and 
the murderer in the destruction of human 
life. 


Report of the Committee on the Abolishment 
of Capital Punishments. 


To the honourable the General Assembly, 
January session, A. D. 1838, the sub- 


stribers, two of the Committee appointed 

to revise the Penal Code, respectfully pre- 

sent,— 

That it will appear by the report of said 
committee, which accompanies the bill pre- 
sented by them, that they were divided 
equally on the abolition of capital punish- 
ments, and that it was agreed to report a bill 
which should not provide for their infliction 
in any case, that the point might be brought 
directly before the legislature. In the report 
afore referred to, the committee have given 
their reasons for many of the alterations 
which they propose in the laws now in force, 
but it does not and could not rightfully con- 
tain a single word for or against the aboli- 
tion of capital punishments: hence the sub- 
scribers, in this separate report, propose to 
lay before the assembly some of the reasons 
why they think such punishments ought to 
be abolished in this state. 

The severity of such punishments favours 
the escape of the guilty. There are many 
persons in our community who will not com- 
plain or prosecute for a crime punishable 
with death. No man willingly takes a part 
in a capital trial against the prisoner. Many 
men summoned as jurors in such cases refuse 
to appear, and some who do appear, resort to 
unwarrantable expedients to create a bias in 
their minds for or against the prisoner, that 
they may be challenged for a cause. When 
a jury is empannelled in such a case, how 
often is it, that having reference to the con- 
sequences of a verdict of guilty, they adopt a 
bare, naked possibility of innocence as the 
legal reasonable doubt of guilt, and so acquit 
the prisoner. But if a verdict of guilty be 
rendered, and judgment of death passed, it is 
the settled practice to postpone the day of 
execution until after one, if not two sessions 
of the assembly, that the convict may peti- 
tion for pardon or commutation of sentence. 
How readily such petitions are granted the 
records of the assembly will show. When 
the life of any individual rests solely on the 
votes of the members of this assembly, they 
can tell with what reluctance they pronounce 
the irrevocable doom, and how readily and 
gladly they seize upon every circumstance 
which seems to justify them in showing 
mercy. He who proposes to commit a capi- 
tal crime is as well aware of these circum- 
stances as we are. They enter into his cal- 
culation of chances of escape. He takes 
every means to escape detection. If detected, 
he leans on the mercy of a jury ; and if con- 
victed, relies with almost perfect security on 
the exercise of the pardoning power in his 
favour. The severity of the punishment 
which the law has affixed to his crime, is 
outweighed in his mind by the greater chances 
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of escape from that punishment which that |is taken. Society is deprived of his services. | was raised against him. Dreadful scenes of and it 
very severity creates. It is not the severity,|His wife, his children, his parents are de-| anarchy and confusion, irrcligion and immo- script 
but the certainty of punishment which @eters|prived of a companion, a guide, and a sup-|rality, were conjured up as the inevitable any @ 
men from the commission of crime, port. The image of the Almighty is defaced, | consequences of religious liberty. Yet, being plan 

Such punishments are unequal. The crimes|and the scene of his probation closed, by a| convinced that “a most flourishing civil state ment: 
punishable with death by our law are murder, | fellow-being. Capital pnnishment produces | may stand and best be maintained with a full face : 
rape, robbery, arson, burglary, and petit trea-|the same results, and inflicts the same irre-| liberty in religious concernments,” aguinst chara 
son. Some of these remotely affect property,|parable injury. The services of the most|the concurrent practice of the whole world, nous 
some endanger life, and some are the destruc-|depraved may be useful to society. The|the experiment was commenced. ‘Two hun- surfa 
tion of life. Yet the same punishment awaits|;most abandoned profligacy cannot alienate|dred years have passed, and the experiment aspec 
them all. He who wilfully and maliciously | the affections of a wife—a mother’s heart | has succeeded—gloriously succeeded. of lig 

isons a whole family or assassinates his | still owns the felon for a son—a child regards| We appeal now to the legislature of Rhode- enric 
father, and he who raises a window in ajhim with reverence asa father. He stands| Island to try another experiment—one which ZZ. 
dwelling-house in the night and puts in a|the image of his God, though debased and | is approved by the philosophy of a Franklin, is of 
finger with intent to steal; though he steal |dishonoured, the object of the mercy of the |the philanthropy of a Rush, and the research miles 
nothing, are hung on the same _ gallows. | indulgent Father of all men. of a Livingston. By adopting it before any the « 
They are also unequal as regards the crimi-| But it will be said, in the one case the evil|of her sister states, Rhode-Island will show dista 
nals themselves. Can it be pretended that|is maliciously inflicted, in the other necessa-|that she still possesses that independence of hills 
he to whom life has become a burden, who|rily for the safety of-society. We deny that| feeling, sentiment, and action, which charac- ages 
has outlived friends and connections, and even|necessity. We ask, we demand, that it be|terised her first settlers, and wili regain that atrea 
hope itself, suffers equally with him who is|proved. He who claims the right thus to| proud pre-eminence among them, which she peese 
surrounded with every thing to make life de-| trample under foot the holy ties of nature—| only lost by their imitating her example. ing P 
sirable? Does he who looks on death as the/to set a bound to human life—to send unbid. W. R. Srapces, accey 
end of his existence, or as the end of all suf-|den his fellow-man to the presence of his Samvuet Y. ATWELL. apere 
fering, and he who has learned from reason| Maker—to arraign the long-suffering of Hea- pn mark 
and revelation a future existence of rewards | ven—and to impugn the justice of God, ought tee , oer 
and punishments, suffer equally? But the|to be ready to show that he acts from neces- ee ee light 
inequality of such punishments is conclusively | sity. Have capital punishments been demon- DAMASCUS. there 
shown from the fact, that they are frequently | strated to be necessary? If it could be shown} This city is undoubtedly the oldest in the the | 
remitted, from the peculiar circumstances|that they had eradicated crime, that would | world existing at the present day. We find addit 
that attend either the crime or the criminal,|not prove them necessary. Other means| mention made of it in the early chapters of havin 
or both. Nothing but a sense of their injus-| might have produced the same result. It} Genesis, where Eliezer, the steward of Abra- =e 
tice, in certain cases, can justify the granting | will not follow that imprisonment or some | ham, is spoken of as “ Eliezer of Damascus,” ture, 
of a pardon, or even the commutation of the| other punishment would not also have done|implying that, even at that early period, add | 
punishment. it. This result not only would not prove the | Damascus was a city of some note. While beco 

Such punishments are considered pecu-| necessity of capital punishments, it would not|all the other cities which existed cotempo- the | 
liarly appropriate for murder and petit trea-|even raise a probability of such a necessity.|raneously with this are levelled with the care 
son. ‘This we apprehend arises from a mis-| But such has not been the result. They |earth, their edifices crumbled with the dust; Mec: 
taken idea of the design of punishments. | have formed a part of the penal code of every | and in some cases not even the site which cattl 
Society has no revenge to seek against its| nation under heaven, yet the golden age has|they once occupied now to be traced out, hors 
delinquent members. The state deals out|existed only in the imagination of poets.| Damascus still remains im about the same plair 
no vengeance to those who offend against its| Crimes have ever existed, and history bears| situation as it has been from the earliest of D 
laws. Penal laws always look to the future.| witness that in those nations whose codes| times, having undergone searce any altera- ance 

The state requires obedience to its laws by|have been the most bloody, there crimes|tion, and having continued to support about light 
the sanction of punishments for the good of| have most increased and multiplied. They|the same number of inhabitants. In New its te 
the whole. The end in view is the preven-|have been fully tried, and found insufficient to| Testament times, we read that Paul the ful d 
tion of crime. The sole object of punishment | produce the desired result. When once a| apostle was taken to Damascus, after he had blue 
is to deter others from offending against the | milder system has been fairly and fully tried,| met with that miraculous visitation from on pict 
laws. Admit that death is the appropriate |and found equally insufficient, then may the | high, while upon a journey thither to perse- of o 
and the only appropriate punishment for | advocates of capital punishments contend that | cute the church; and we find, moreover, that ing 
murder ; that life should be taken for life,|they have proved such punishments to be|he abode “in the street which is called stre: 
and the law of retaliation ought to be re-esta- | probably necessary. Straight.” This street still exists, and its ooen 
blished. An eye for an eye anda tooth for} The strongest argument against the aboli-| name, carved in letters upon the stone, meets gian 
a tooth, would constitute our whole penal|tion of such punishment, and the one most|the eye of the passer by at the present day. ed u 

code. frequently resorted to, is, that it is a great|In the times of the crusades, Damascus was cus | 

Capital punishments ought to be abolished, | innovation in criminal jurisprudence. To|an important station in the eyes of the Ma- arch 
because they are irremediable. By false wit-|this it might be answered, if those punish-|homedans; and we find Richard Caur de in it 
nesses, and by wrong conclusions from testi-| ments have been in use ever since society has| Zion, and Saladin, the Saracen emperor, vary 
mony that is true, the innocent have been|been formed, and have not been found suffi-| alternately gaining possession of the city. serv 
oftentimes condemned ; nor will this cease to| cient to repress crime, it is time some other | Perhaps in no place upon the globe can the whic 
be the case, so long as man possesses such/system was tried. What possible evil can/ traveller find so much to call to his mind the is tl 
limited, finite means of ascertaining truth.j|result from trying the experiment in this| incidents and manners and customs of past pha 

Until he can unerringly decide, he should| state? It will always be in the power of the|ages as here at Damascus—for the people birt 

inflict no punishment that is in its nature| general assembly to repeal it, and it ill be-| may be seen habited in the long flowing gar- gar 

irremediable. comes a Rhode-Island man to yield to an| ments of scripture days, with luxuriant beards, ed c 

Murder, with which we include petit trea-|argument of innovation. Up to the settle-|and carrying the staff in their hands. One only 
son, is readily admitted to be the most hei-|ment of this colony, civil government had| may, in imagination, easily transport himself Cont 

nous offence that can be committed. All|ever claimed the right to regulate the reli-| back to the days of the apostles, and fancy he 1 

savage as well as civilised nations have soj gious faith of its citizens. Only a single| that he beholds them, ag they then travelled otre 

considered it. It is placed at the head of| voice had been raised against it in the whole|from city to city, habited as we have de- and 
all penal codes, because it inflicts an irre-| human family. That was the voice of the| scribed. ope 


parable injury on man. The life of a man| founder of this state. The cry of innovation! As to the picturesque beauty of Damascus The 
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and its surrounding regions, all attempt at de- 
scription would fall so far short of conveying 
any adequate idea, that it will be the prudent 
plan only to enumerate some of those ele- 
ments which enter into its composition. The 
face of the country is not of that perfect level 
character, which presents the idea of monoto- 
nous sameness, but of a waving or undulating 
surface, giving ease and gracefulness to the 
aspect, and affording those lovely alternations 
of light and shade which serve so greatly to 
enrich the landscape. 

The valley in which Damascus is situated 
is of an irregularly circular form, about sixty 
miles in circumference, the city standing in 
the centre, and consequently encircled at a 
distance of ten miles on every side with the 
hills which form a strongly marked outline 
against the blue sky beyond, where pure 
streams, and a rich variety of forest trees, 
present to the eye of the traveller the cheer- 
ing prospect of water and shade, so peculiarly 
acceptable to the way-worn man. Inter- 


pentine course, uniting in each other’s ent- 
brace, and then again dividing into separate 
channels, apparently unwilling to quit the 
society of each other, and the lovely valley 
through which they meander. These two 
streams are connected with the history of 
Naaman, the Syrian, who, when commanded 
by the prophet Elisha to wash in the Jordan 
and become clean, turned away in scorn, and 
asked—* Are not Abana and Pharphar, rivers 
of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel? may I not wash in these and be 
clean?” He imagined that these rivers were 
superior to the turbid waters of the Jordan 
in their healing qualities, as they were in 
their beauty, and therefore was indignant 
that after his journey to visit the prophet, he 
should only be told to wash in a stream so 
inferior in loveliness to those which watered 
his native city. Damascus may be viewed 
from the surrounding hills on every side, and 
to give some enchantment to the scene, the 
following incident will serve. There is a 

























spersed amid the foliage may be distinctly 
marked out the deep green shades of the 
cypress, beautifully contrasting with the 
lighter hues of the willow. And here and 
there may be viewed marble fountains with 
the piayful waters sporting in the air. In 
addition to this, the uninterrupted plains, 
having no intersecting hedges to cut them 
into parts, and supporting a luxuriant pas- 
ture, with the herds of cattle grazing around, 
add to the general beauty of the scene, which 
becomes especially lively and imposing when 
the preparations are making to fit out the 
caravan of pilgrims to the holy shrine at 


Mecca—-when an hundred thousand head of 


cattle, dromedaries, camels, and Arabian 
horses, may be seen feeding upon these 
plains. From the surrounding hills the city 
of Damascus presents the most lovely appear- 
ance that the mind may well imagine. The 
light and airy style of its architecture, with 
its towering minarets, and swelling and grace- 
ful domes, richly gilded and interspersed with 
blue enamel, calls to mind the fairy scenes 
pictured to our fancy in the glowing language 
of oriental romance. Here, too, the hang- 
ing gardens, and the thousands of artificial 
streams, serve to enhance the beauty of the 
scene; and as the rays of the morning sun 
glance over the city, the whole appears light- 
ed up with a flood of golden glory. Damas- 


cus is built entirely in the Saracenic order of 


architecture, closely resembling the Gothic 
in its grouped pillars and pointed arches, but 
varying in many of the nicer minutia which 
serve to exhibit airiness and grace; but that 
which greatly adds to the beauty of the scene 
is the two rivers, the Abana and the Phar- 
phar, which flow around Damascus, and give 
birth to the thousand rills that irrigate the 
gardens of the city. Milton, the most learn- 


ed of poets, has given to those streams the | : 


only epithet which, in our language, could 
convey the correct idea of their beauty, when 
he says,—* Ye Pharphar and Abana, lucid 
streams.” They first flow around the city, 
and then meet at the foot, when they again 
separate, and meander through the level plain. 
Thus these crystal streams follow their ser- 













monument erected upon one of the heights, 
whereon it is written, that many years ago, 
an Arabian prince, who had travelled exten- 
sively throughout Palestine and Syria, and 
the adjacent countries, came to visit Damas- 
cus; but arriving at the summit of this hill, 


which overlooks the distant city, he stopped ; 
and as his eye wandered in a transport of 


delight over the glittering domes and mina- 


rets, the lovely gardens and waving plains, 
the richly variegated foliage, and the clear 
waters of the thousand streams, which like 
silver threads follow their serpentine courses 
over the plains, he raised his hands and ex- 


claimed, “ It is written that there is but one 


paradise for man, and I will not run the risk 
of losing that which is to come by entering 
upon this now.” 

From these combined elements some faint 
idea only of the enchanting loveliness of this 
city and its surrounding regions may be ima- 
gined. Mr. Buckingham remarked, that so 
deep and lasting were the impressions made 
upon his mind by this scene, that he was 
even now wont to reflect, whenever any inci- 
dent occurred which might perhaps serve to 
ruffle his temper, upon the fairy recollections 
of his prospect, and dissipate the evil by the 
fancied presence of a scene so enchantingly 
lovely. 


SUBTERRANEAN GARDEN. 


The following beautiful description of the 

submarine wonders in the Straits of Sunda, is 
extracted from the embassy to the Eastern 
courts, by Edmund Roberts, lately published 
by Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, of Philadel- 
phia :— 
“In reconnoitring between Forsaken and 
“atoa islands, we were struck with admi- 
won at the great variety, both in form and 
colour, of an extensive and highly beautiful 
submarine garden over which the boat was 
smoothly gliding. Corals of every shape and 
hue were there—some resembling sunflowers 
and mushrooms; others, cabbages from an 
inch to three feet in diameter, while a third 
bore a striking likeness to the rose. 
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“ Some present 
Large growth of what may seem the sparkling trees, 
And shrubs of fairy land; while others shine 
Conspicuous, and, in light apparel clad, 
And hedged with snowy feathers, not superb.” 

“* The water was clear as crystal; not the 
slightest breeze ruffled its glassy surface ; the 
morning sun, having just freed the noble peak 
of Crokatoa from its misty covering, shone 
forth with unusual splendour; the sides of the 
hills, to their lofty summits, were clothed 
with all the variety of fruit, forest, and flower- 
ing trees, common to intertropical climates ; 
large flocks of parrots, shaking the dew of 
night from their downy pinions, were seen 
wending their way towards the palm trees in 
search of daily food; and monkeys ia great 
variety were commencing their lively gam- 
bols amid the wild mango and orange groves; 
again, gazing in delighted wonder beneath us, 
we viewed the superb scene of plants and 
flowers of every description, glowing in vivid 
tints of purple, red, blue, brown, and green— 
equalling in richness and variety the gayest 
pasture. 

“‘A variety of small fish, spotted, striped, 
and ringed, possessing every colour and shade, 
were sporting in these regions of unsurpassed 
brilliancy and beauty. It w.s, apparently, a 
great gala day ; for they were revelling in 
great ease and luxury, playing all sorts of 
gambols in their bright sea-homes, uncon- 
scious of danger, and taking a full measure 
of enjoyment in their unrivalled retreats. 
That nothing might be wanting to complete 
this gay seene of Nature’s own choosing, 
shells of great variety, and shelves of coral 
possessing every variety of colour, studded 
the bottom. The superb Harpa, with its 
ribbed sides and straw-coloured dress, slightly 
fringed with red and black; the Cyprea or 
Cowry of almost every variety, covered with 
an epidermis or thin membrane to protect its 
highly polished surface; and many others, 
which might rival the most delicate porcelain 
in whiteness and smoothness ; there lay the 
warlike Chiton, encased in his black coat of 
mail, ready for battle, or adhering to the 
shell of a large Triton—the latter having 
closed the entrance to his castle by a thick 
marble valve, which nature had provided as 
a protection against an enemy, of a barrier 
against the rough beatings of a boisterous 
sea. Above, beneath, around us—all was 
in harmony. 

“A solemn stillness—broken only occasion- 
ally by the diving of a huge turtle, the harsh 
note of the wild sca-bird, the song of locusts, 
or the shrill cry of the tiger-cat—reigned 
every where in the narrow strait which sepa- 
rates the two islands. Disappointed in re- 
ceiving the so much needed supply of water 
and provisions, we weighed anchor the same 
evening for Angier, in in and before day- 
break came to in its roadstead.” * 


————— 


Inremperance.—Take heed, therefore, that such a 
cureless canker does pass not thy youth, nor sucha 
beastly infection thy old age; for then shall all iy 
life be but as the life of a beast, and after thy deat 
thou shalt only leave a shameful infancy to thy pos- 
terity, who shall study to forget that such a one was 
their father.—Sir Walter Kaleigh. 













From “ Duncan on the Seasons.” 
Reproduction of Insects—Their Eggs. 


I have already taken some notice of the 
eggs of insects, in reference to the qualities 
with which they are endowed for resisting 
the rigours of winter. It may now be proper 
to say @ few words regarding their general 
properties and peculiarities, as well as the in- 
stincts belonging to the female, which secure 
their deposition in the most proper situations. 

It has been remarked by some naturalists, 
that the eggs of insects, which are of very vari- 
ous shapes and colours, have, at least in many 
instances, expansible shells, which enable them 
to increase in size, according to the progres- 
sive developement of the enclosed larva. The 
younger Huber discovered this quality in the 
eggs of ants, and others have observed the 
same gradual enlargement, along with change 
of shape, in those of other insects. The de- 
sign of the Creator in this expansible proper- 
ty, is sufficiently obvious, and there are some 
natural contrivances in certain eggs, the final 
cause of which we can also distinctly trace. 
The eggs of the ephemera, for example, are 
smooth and oblong, resembling carraway com- 
fits, a form, which Swammerdam mentions as 
admirably adapted for diffusing them through 
the water, where they are dropt by the mo- 
ther insect. ‘To prove this, he placed a few 
of them onthe point of a knife, and letting 
them fall gently into the water, they immedi- 
ately separated of themselves, in a very curi- 
ous manner. The same accurate observer 
describes a very remarkable appendage in the 
egg of the water scorpion. This egg is fur- 
nished with a coronet of seven bristles, dispo- 
sed like down on the seed of the blessed-this- 
tle. ‘These bristles closely embrace the egg 
next to them in the ovary of the mother in- 
sect. As these eggs are deposited in the stems 
of aquatic plants, the bristles, which are part- 
ly left on the outside, are probably intended to 
prevent the aperture from being closed by the 
rapid growth of the plant. Reaumur gives an 
interesting description of similar eggs deposit- 
ed by a common dung fly. ‘These eggs are 
furnished at the upper end with two diverging 
pegs, which prevent them from sinking into 
the dung, where they are placed by the pa- 
rent, while they are permitted to enter suffi- 
ciently far to preserve them moist. Both cir- 
cumstances are indispensable to their hatch- 
ing; for when Reaumur took them out of the 
dung, they shrivelled up in a few hours, and 
when he immersed them farther than the 
pegs, they were suffocated, and could not af. 
terward be hatched. 

A still more remarkable appendage®belong- 
ing to some insects’ eggs, is that of a foot- 


stalk, evidently intended to place them out of} for giving the proper shape. 


the reach of grubs, which might devour them. 
The eggs of the lace-winged fly are of this 
description. They consist of a small oval 
greenish-white head, similar to apple mould, 
with a white transparent stem, more than an 
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of other trees and plants, abounding with aphi- 
des, upon which the grubs feed when hatched. 
The foot-stalks of these eggs are formed by 
the mother fly attaching a drop of gluten to 
the branch, and drawing it out to the requi- 
site length, before the egg is deposited on its 
summit. As she uses her body for a measure, 
the foot-stalks are all of one length. They are 
so smooth and slender, that the grubs could 
not climb upon them. 

Many eggs are immersed in a glutinous |i- 
quor, by which they are made to adhere to 
trees, or other substances on which they are 
deposited, or united together in various forms, 
and for various purposes of safety. In the 
** Winter” volume, I noticed the remarkable 
instance of the gipsy moth, which, by means 
of this gluten, not only fixes her eggs to the 
tree and to each other, but covers them over 
with down taken from her own body, to pre- 
serve them from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. A still more admirable use of this glu- 
tinous fluid is made by the common gnat, 
which is too curious to be passed over. It is 
described by Reaumur, who, by repairing to 
a pond, or bucket of standing water, before 
five, or at latest six, in the morning, frequent- 
ly witnessed the remarkable operation ; and 
it has also been seen and described by other 
naturalists. 

The problem of the gnat is to construct a 
boat-shaped raft which shall float, of eggs 
heavy enough to sink in water, if dropped in- 
to it one by one. The eggs are nearly of the 
pyramidal form of a pocket gunpowder-flask, 
rather pointed at the upper, and broad at the 
under end, with a projection like the mouth of 
a bottle. The first operation of the mother- 
gnat is to fix herself by the fore-legs (four in 
number) to the edge of the pond, or on a float- 
ing leaf, with her body level with, and resting 
upon, the surface of the water, excepting the 
last ring of the tail, which is a little raised. 
She then crosses her two hind legs in the 
form of an X, the inner opening of which is 
intended to form the scaffolding of her struc- 
ture. Sheaccordingly brings the inner angle 
of her crossed legs close to the raised part of 
her body,and places in it an egg covered with 
gluten. On each side of this egg she places 
another, all of which adhere firmly together 
by means of their glue, and form a triangular 
figure, which is the stern of the raft. She 
proceeds in the same manner to add egg after 
egg, in a vertical (not horizontal) position, 
carefully regulating the shape by her crossed 
legs. As her boat increases in magnitude, 
she pushes the whole gradually to a greater 
distance, and when she has about half finish- 
ed, she uncrosses her legs and places them 
parallel, the angle being no longer necessary 
Each raft con- 
sists of from 250 to 350 eggs, which, when all 
laid, float on the water secure from sinking, 
and are finally abandoned by the mother. 
They are hatched in a few days, the grubs is- 
suing from the lower end; but the boat, now 


inch high, and not thicker than a human hair,|eomposed of the empty shells, continues to 
but smaller, and more stiff and rigid. About| float till it is destroyed by the weather. Kir- 
a dozen of these eggs are deposited by the fly | by describes this little vessel as resembling a 
in a single, and sometimes in a double, line,| London wherry, being sharp and high, as sail- 


upon the leaves or branches of the elder, and | ors say, fore and aft, convex below, and eon- 


cave above, and always floating on its keel. 
“The most violent agitation of the water,” he 
adds, “ cannot sink it, and, what is more ex- 
traordinary, and a property still a desideratum 
in our life-boats, though hollow, it never be. 
comes filled with water, even when exposed.” 

The sequel of this remarkable mode of re- 
production is not less curious. The larve, 
when hatched, drop to the bottom of the wa- 
ter, and are there transformed into pupe. 
About eight or ten days after this transforma- 
tion, the pupa prepares, generally about noon, 
for emerging into the air, raising itself up to 
the surface, so as to elevate its shoulders just 
above the level of the water. It has scarcely 
got into this position for an instant, when, by 
swelling the part of its body above the water, 
the skin cracks between the two breathing 
tubes, and immediately the head of the gnat 
makes its appearance through the rent. The 
shoulders instantly follow, enlarging the 
breach. ‘The most important, and indeed in- 
dispensable, part of the process, is the main- 
taining of its upright position, so as not to got 
wetted, which would spoil its wings, and pre- 
vent it from flying. Its chief support is the 
envelope which it is throwing off, and which 
now serves it as a life-boat, till it gets its 
limbs set at liberty and trimmed for flight. 
The body of the insect serves this little boat 
for a mast. When it has extricated itself all 
but the tail, it first stretches out its two fore- 
legs, and then the middle pair, bending them 
down to feel for the water, upon which it is 
able to walk as upon dry land,—the only aqua- 
tic faculty which it retains after having wing- 
ed its way above the element where it spent 
the first stages of its existence. 

This is but one instance, though a very 
striking one, selected out of cases ulmost in- 
numerable, in whichastonishing and unexpect- 
ed means are made tse of for the preservation 
of animals, and especially of insects, in their 
earliest state. In contemplating such cases, 
imagination seems scarcely to keep pace with 
the reality. Here is a creature, committed, 
in its embryo form, to the surface of the wa- 
ter, in a life-boat constructed and launched by 
a parent to whom submersion is death ; sink- 
ing, when developed, to the bottom of these 
waters, to which its life is fitted, where alone, 
indeed, it can live, and where it passes from 
one stage of existence to another; then, at the 
appointed time, rearing its head above its wa- 
tery habitation,—becoming all at once an in- 
habitant of another element, spurning both 
the water and the land, and floating aloft on 
transparent wings in the balmy air. The 
transformation of insects, itself a miracle, is 
familiar to us; but the circumstances attend- 
ing the changes of this little gnat, seem to 
have been contrived for the express purpose 
of exhibiting, in peculiarly interesting and re- 
markable combinations, the various properties 
of creative skill, contrivance, adaptation, and 
forethought. So that, were there no other 
proof of these attributes in the universe, it 
would be impossible to mistake them here, or 
to withhold from the Creator the tribute of 
admiration. 
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TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


REPORT. 

At the annual meeting of the Tract Asso- 
ciation of Friends, held fourth month 17th, 
1838, the report of the proceedings of the 
managers for the past year was received and 
read, which is as follows: 

To the Tract Association of Friends. 

The managers, in presenting the twenty- 
second annual report to the Association, may 
acknowledge the satisfaction they feel in the 
assurance that the usefulness of our institu- 
tion has been materially increased during the 
past year. We had on hand at the time of 
our last report, 53,389 tracts; we have printed 
during the past year 82,799, and there have 
been taken from the depository 81,526, being 
a larger number by 11,693, than ever circu- 
lated in any previous year ; and, with the ex- 
ception of last year, nearly double the number 
ever distributed in the same length of time. 
We have on hand 54,662. Of those taken 
from the depository, 37,857 were by auxilia- 
ries, and an Association of Friends at Provi- 
dence, R. I. Nearly 5000 Almanacs have 
been distributed and sold. This work has 
met with approbation; and the necessity for 
some such publication seems now very gene- 
rally admitted. 

The managers have been desirous of em- 
bracing every suitable opportunity for dis- 
tributing our tracts, where it was believed 
they might be useful. To facilitate this pur- 
pose, soon after their organization, they di- 
vided themselves into committees; and have, 
in the course of the year, placed or had placed 
71 in Moyamensing prison, 452 in the East- 
ern penitentiary, 335 in the alms-house, 1876 
in schools for coloured persons, 246 in first- 
day schools, 1340 in steam and canal boats, 
and rail-road cars, 950 for the South sea ex- 
pedition, 310 in the house of industry, 255 at 
the soup houses, 480 in the public schools 
near Chester, Pennsylvania, 375 were given 
to a German minister to promote the princi- 
ples of peace, 2021 to the seamen in the port 
of Philadelphia, and 5794 have been circu- 
lated in the various states of the Union, as 
appears from the reports of the distributing 
committee, which is exclusive of a large 
number put up in a permanent form. By 
these means, and with the aid of our fifteen 
auxiliaries, they have had a wide and ex- 
tended circulation. As our tracts average 
ten pages each, it will be perceived that the 
large number of 815,260 pages has been dis- 
seminated and read by many thousands of our 
fellow candidates for eternity. 

Although we have not the opportunity of 
knowing how much good these gentle mes- 
sengers of truth have silently and unobtru- 
sively effected—yet when we consider the 
varied states and conditions of those who have 
perused them, we can have no hesitation in 
believing that their instructive and interesting 
contents have produced on many deep and 
profitable effects. 

We have reason to believe that the tracts 
which so ably exhibit the anti-christian cha- 
racter of all wars and fightings, and the incon- 
sistency of oaths with the precepts of our 
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Saviour and his apostles, have been exten- 
sively useful. 

Those of the former description, with 
others, have been placed on board ships of 
war, and have served, we doubt not, in the 
leisure moments which the numerous com- 
pany belonging to such vessels often have, to 
admonish them of the wickedness of their 
avocations, while they have held up promi- 
nently to view, the peaceable nature of the 
kingdom of the Messiah. 

hat on oaths, we have heard, has pro- 
duced an entire change of opinion in some 
individuals respecting the lawfulness and 
efficiency of any form of oath—and in others, 
awakened doubts as to their propriety. That 
on profane swearing, which has been prepared 
since our last report, we hope may have a 
salutary influence in checking that revolting 
and wide-spread practice. 

We have published four new tracts the past 
year, under the following titles : 

On Profane Swearing, as No. 18. 

A Brief Account of William Dewsberry, 
No. 32. 

Isabella Campbell, of Rosneath, Scotland, 
No. 59. 

On Baptism, No. 60. 

The latter is principally made up of selec- 
tions from the approved writings of Friends 
on the subject, which we thought it would be 
proper at this time to publish, with a view to 
spread, in a brief form, our reasons for be- 
lieving in the spiritual nature of the one saving 
baptism. Tracts Nos. 7 and 41, the one on 
the Use of Ardent Spirits, and the other an 
Account of Thomas Lurting, have been dis- 
continued, in consequence of a belief that a 
more suitable essay on the first subject might 
be prepared, and the other from an apprehen- 
sion that entire dependence on heavenly help 
in a time of trial was not exemplified by it to 
that extent to which the principles of Chris- 
tianity would lead. Our series now consists 
of fifty-eight tracts, embracing a great variety 
of useful and interesting matter, all of a reli- 
gious and moral tendency. 

They hold up to view, in an especial man- 
ner, the well-known belief of our Society in 
the Divinity and Atonement of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and the necessity of 
living faith in Him. They, by example and 
precept, set forth the sensible guidance and 
influence of his Holy Spirit, that universal 
saving Light, the manifestations of which, if 
obeyed, will lead into union and communion 
with our Heavenly Father. They moreover 
advocate the Divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, and hold up to view the practical 
application, under all circumstances, of the 
principles which they inculcate, and to the 
truth and efficacy of which the faithful mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends have borne so 
conspicuous a testimony. 

When we recollect the wide extent over 
which the inhabitants of this country are dis- 
persed—the scarcity in many remote settle- 
ments of any kind of books, and in others, the 
dissemination of those of a corrupting in- 
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Christianity, we are called upon, we think, to 
exert ourselves more actively than hitherto in 
distributing our tracts. ‘ 

While we acknowledge that all our efforts 
to spread the doctrines and precepts contained 
in them, without the Divine blessingymust be 
of very little avail, we are neveriiiiiaal en- 
couraged to continue the circulation of them, 
by the persuasion that the great Dispenser of 
good is pleased to operate through instrumen- 
tal means. That they have, in many cases, 
been received with thankfulness, and read 
with eagerness, we are prepared to testify ; 
and if the facts which they exhibit have 
tended to awaken reflection—if the precepts 
they convey have instructed, or the doctrines 
which they inculcate, produced conviction in 
but a few individuals, the small expenditure of 
time and money which have thus been occa- 
sioned, will be amply repaid. And when we 
consider the cheapness with which this means 
of usefulness is accomplished, we may well 
call upon all to participate in an extension of 
it. For two dollars, the amount of the annual 
subscription, thirty-two hundred pages may 
be circulated on fifty-eight different subjects, 
fraught with matter which, while it is calcu- 
lated to instruct all classes, is of such a cha- 
racter that none can reasonably be offended. 

We have recognised but one auxiliary the 
past year. We would encourage Friends, 
especially in the remote settlements, to asso- 
ciate for the purpose of aiding in this interest- 
ing and useful work, believing that the occu- 
pation of their leisure in so good an under- 
taking, would be found profitable to themselves 
and others. 

On behalf of the managers, 
Josern Scarrercoop, Clerk. 


Reports were received from several aux- 
iliary associations, affording satisfactory 
evidence of the interest taken in the concern 
by Friends in various parts of country. 


Emancipation in the West Indies. 


From a six months’ Tour in Antigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, 
in the year 1837, by James A. Thome, and J. Horace Kim- 
ball. 


ANTIGUA. 


Antigua is about eighteen miles long and 
fifteen broad; the interior is Jow and undu- 
lating, the coast mountainous. From the 
heights on the coast the whole island may be 
seen at one view, and in a clear day the ocean 
may be seen entirely around the land, with 
the exception of a few miles of cliff in one 
quarter. The population of Antigua is about 
thirty-seven thousand, of whom thirty thou- 
sand are negroes—lately slaves,—forty-five 
hundred are free people of colour, and twenty- 
five hundred are whites. 

The cultivation of the island is principally 
in sugar, of which the average annual crop is 
fifteen hundred hogsheads. Antigua is one 
of the oldest colonies, and ranks high in im- 
portance and influence. Owing to the pro- 
portion of proprietors resident in the island, 


fluence ;—when we call to mind the efforts | there is an accumulation of talent, intelligence 
which are made to spread principles calcu-| and refinement, greater perhaps, than in any 
lated to destroy a belief in the doctrines of poagih colony, excepting Jamaica. Few in 
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its rank end resources; consequently they 
undervalue the importance Of the experiment 
of immediate emancipation now in progress 
there. 

Our solicitude on entering the Island of 
Antigua will readily be imagined. Charged 
with a mission so nearly concerning the po- 
litical and domestic institutions of the colony, 
we might well be doubtful as to the manner 
of our reception. We knew indeed that sla- 
very was abolished, that Antigua had rejected 
the apprenticeship, and adopted entire eman- 
cipation. We knew also, that the free sys- 
tem had more than realized the hopes of its 
advocates. But we were amongst a people 
whose habits and sentiments had been formed 
under the influences of slavery, whose preju- 
dices might still cling to it, and consequently 
lead them to regard our visit with indifference 
at least, if not with jealousy. On the whole, 
we dared not hope for aid from men who, not 
three years before, were slaveholders, and 
who, as a body, strenuously resisted the abo- 
lition measure, finally yielding to it only be- 
cause they found resistance vain. 
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On the same day we were introduced to 
Bennet Harvey, the principal of the Moravian 
mission, to a merchant, an agent for several 
estates, and also to an intelligent manager. 
Each of these gentleman gave us the most 
cordial welcome, and expressed a warm sym- 
pathy in the objects of our visit. On the 
following day we dined, by invitation, with 
the superintendent of the Wesleyan mission, 
in company with several missionaries. We 
were deeply interested in the description, 
given by these gentlemen, of the first of Au- 
gust, 1834. Freedom in Antigua was the 
engrossing and delightful topic. They re- 
joiced in the glorious change, not merely 
from sympathy with the disenthralled negroes, 
ut because that change hud emancipated 
them from a discouraging surveillance, and 
opened new fields of usefulness. They hailed 
tiie star of freedom “ with exceeding great 


joy,” because it heralded the speedy dawning 


of the Sun of Righteousness. 
We took an early opportunity to call on 
the governor,’ whom we found affable and 























Mingled with the depressing anxieties | courteous. On learning that we were from 
already referred to, were emotions of pleasure the United States, he remarked that he enter- 
and exultation, when we first stepped upon the | tained a high respect for our country, but that 
shores of an unfettered isle. We trod a soil|he regarded its slavery as a stain upon the 
from which the last vestige of slavery had| whole nation. He was particularly shocked 
been swept away! ‘To us, accustomed as we| with the accounts of the pro-slavery mobs 
were to infer the existence of slavery from | which prevailed in our northern states ; ex- 
the presence of a particular hue, the numbers | pressed his conviction that the instigators of 
of negroes passing to and fro, engaged in their |northern mobs must be implicated in some 
several employments, denoted a land of op-| Way, pecuniary or otherwise, with slavery. 
pression; but the erect form, the active The governor spoke unreservedly of the past 
movements and the sprightly countenances|and present condition of Antigua, and stated 
bespoke that spirit of disenthralment which | Various particulars in which the colony had 
had gone abroad through Antigua. been greatly improved by emancipation. He 

On the day of our arrival we had an inter- | said, the planters all conceded that emancipa- 
view with James Cox, the superintendent of| tion had been a great blessing to the island, 
the Wesleyan mission in the island. He as-|and he did not know of a single individual 
sured us that we need not apprehend the least | who wished to return to the old system. 
difficulty in procuring information, adding, |_ His excellency proffered us every assistance 
“ We are all free here now, and every man |in his power,—and requested his secretary— 
can speak his own sentiments unawed. We |a coloured gentleman—to furnish us with cer- 
have nothing to conceal in our present sys- | tain documents which he thought would be of 
tem; had you come here as the advocates of | Service to us. When we rose to leave, the 
slavery, you might have met with a very dif-| governor followed us to the door, repeating 
ferent reception.” the advice that we should “ see with our own 

At the same time we met with N. Gilbert, |eyes, and hear with our own ears.” The 
a clergyman of the English church, and pro-| interest which his excellency manifested in 

rietor of an estate. Mr. G. expressed the | our enterprise, satisfied us that the prevalent 

ope that we might gather such facts during | feeling in the island was opposed to slavery, 
our stay in the island, as would tend effectually | since it was a matter well understood that 
to remove the curse of slavery from the the governor’s partialities, if he had any, were 
United States. He said that the failure of}on the side of the planters rather than the 
the crops, from the extraordinary drought | people. 

which was still prevailing, would, he feared,| n the same day we were introduced to a 
be charged by persons abroad to the new barrister, a member of the assembly and pro- 
system. “The enemies of freedom,” said he, | prietor of an estate. He wasin the assembly 
“will not ascribe the failure to the proper |at the time the abolition act was under dis- 
cause. It will be in vain that we solemnly | cussion. He said that it was violently opposed, 
declare, that for more than thirty years the | until it was seen to be mevitable. Many 
island has not experienced such a drought ;| were the predictions made respecting the ruin 
we should not be believed. Our enemies will | which would be brought upon the colony ; 
persist in laying all to the charge of our free | but these predictions had failed, and abolition 
system; men will look only at the amount of | Was now regarded as the salvation of the isl- 
sugar exported, which will be less than half| and. 

the average. They will run away with this 

fact, and without stopping to enquire into the 


SABBATH. 


The morning of our first Sabbath in Antigua 





the Sabbath dawn in the retired villages of 
New England. The arrangements of the 
family were conducted with a studied silence. 
The sober demeanour of the adults, and the 
tidy dress of the children, indicated an habi- 
tual respect for the Lord’s day. At ten 
o’clock the streets were filled with the church. 
going throng. The rich rolled along in their 
splendid vehicles of every description, attended 
by their liveried outriders and_postillions. 
The poor moved in lowlier procession, yet 
they were neatly dressed, and bore the seri- 
ous air of Christian worshippers. We at- 
tended the Moravian service, which com- 
menced an hour later than the services in the 
other churches. A friend, belonging to that 
denomination, called and accompanied us. In 
going to the chapel, which is situated on the 
border of the town, we passed through and 
across the most frequented streets. We cast 
our eyes along them, but no persons were to 
be seen, excepting those whose course was 
toward some place of worship. The shops 
were all shut; the fruit sellers had abandoned 
their posts at the corners of the streets, and 
the voices of business and amusement were 
hushed. The market place, which yesterday 
was full of swarming life, and sent forth a 
confused uproar, was deserted and dumb—not 
a straggler was to be seen of all the multi- 
tude. Our friend informed us that he knew 
of no stores or shops in the town which were 
now kept open on the Sabbath. 

On approaching the Moravian chapel we 
observed the negroes wending their way 
churchward, from the surrounding estates, 
along the roads leading into town, some of 
the females with their umbrellas spread, and 
others protected from the hot sun merely by 
a turban. 

When we entered the chapel the service 
had begun, and the people were standing, and 
repeating their liturgy. The house, which 
was capable of holding about a thousand per- 
sons, was well filled, and presented to us a 
spectacle at once novel and delightful. The 
audience were all black and coloured, mostly 
of the deepest Ethiopian hue, and had come 
up thither from the estates, where once they 
toiled as slaves but now as freemen, to pre- 
sent their thank-offerings unto Him whose 
truth and spirit had made them free. They 
were seated on benches, constructed without 
backs, and placed on a level, extending in 
several long rows from the pulpit to the foot 
of the chapel. The males occupied one side 
of the house, and the females the other. In 
the simplicity and tidiness of their attire, in 
its uniformity and freedom from ornament, it 
resembled the dress of the Friends. The 
females were clad in plain white gowns, with 
neat turbans of cambric or muslin on their 
heads. The males were dressed in spencers, 
vests, and pantaloons, all of simple white. All 
were quiet and serious in their demeanour, 
and although the services continued over two 
hours, they gave a wakeful attention to the 
end. ‘Their responses in the litany were solemn 
and regular. ; 

We noticed that great respect was paid to 
the aged and infirm. A poor blind man came 
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groping his way, and was kindly conducted 
to a seat in an airy place. A lame man also 
came wearily up to the door, when one within 
the house rose and led him to the seat he 
himself had just occupied. As we sat near 
the pulpit, with our faces turned toward the 
congregation, we looked around upon the 
audience of freedmen before us, to find the 
marks of those demoniac passions which are 
to strew carnage through our own country 
when its bondmen shall be made free. The 
countenances gathered there, bore the traces 
of benevolence, of humility, of meekness, of 
docility, and reverence; and we felt, while 
looking on them, that the doers of justice to 
a wronged people “ shall surely dwell in safety 
and be quiet from fear of evil.” 

After the service, we were introduced into 
the Moravian Sabbath school. The superin- 
tendent was an interesting young coloured 
man. We attended the recitation of a Tes- 
tament class of children of both sexes from 
eight to twelve. They read, and answered 
numerous questions with great sprightliness. 

In the afternoon, we went to the Episcopal 
church, of which Robert Holberton is rector. 
We here saw a specimen of the aristocracy 
of the island. A considerable number present 
were whites,—rich proprietors with their 
families, managers of estates, officers of govern- 
ment, and merchants. The greater propor- 
tion of the auditory, however, were coloured 
people and blacks. It might be expected that 





distinctions of colour would be found here, if 


any where ;—however, the actual distinction, 
even in this the most fashionable church in 
Antigua, amounted only to this, that the body 
pews on each side of the broad aisle were 
occupied by the whites, the side pews by the 
coloured people, and the broad isle in the mid- 
dle by the negroes. The gallery on one side 
was also appropriated to the coloured people, 
and on the other to the blacks. The rich- 
ness of dress displayed in this congregation is 
rarely exceeded (it is to be hoped) by any 
city congregation in the United States. The 
finery of the negroes was in sad contrast with 
the simplicity we had just seen at the Mora- 
vian chapel. Their dresses were of every 
colour and style ; their hats were of all shapes 
and sizes, and fillagreed with the most tawdry 
superfluity of ribbons. Beneath these gaudy 
bonnets were glossy ringlets, false and real, 
clustering in tropical luxuriance. This fan- 
tastic display was evidently a rude attempt to 
follow the example set them by the white 
aristocracy. 

The choir was chiefly composed of about 
thirty-five boys, who were placed on the right 
side of the organ in the end gallery, and an 
equal number of coloured girls on the left. 
In front of the organ were eight or ten white 
children. The music of this coloured, or 
rather “amalgamated” choir, directed by a 
coloured chorister, and accompanied by a 
coloured organist, was in good taste. 

In the evening, we accompanied a friend to 


the Wesleyan chapel, of which James Cox is 


pastor. ‘The minister invited us to a seat 
within the altar, where we could have a full 


view of the congregation. The chapel was 


full to overflowing. Nearly twelve hundred 


persons were present. 
the real freedom here exhibited. 
promiscuously in respect of colour. 
pew sat a family of whites, next a family of 
coloured persons, and behind that perhaps 
might be seen, side by side, the ebon hue of 
the negro, the mixed tint of the mulatto, and 
the unblended whiteness of the European. 
Thus they sat in crowded contact, seemingly 
unconscious that they were outraging good 
taste, violating natura! Jaws, and “ confound- 


same commixture of colours. 
of our own countrymen, whose contempt for 
the oppressed has defended itself with the 












THE FRIEND. 


We were struck with 
All sat 
In one 


ing distinctions of divine appointment !” In 
whatever direction we turned there was the 
What to one 


plea of prejudice against colour, would have 
been a combination absolutely shocking, was 
to us a scene as gratifying as it was new. 

On both sides, the gallery presented the 
same unconscious blending of colours. But 
the most interesting spectacle was exhibited 
by the choir, which was composed of a large 
number, mostly coloured, of all ages, and 
completely filling up the end of the gallery. 
Whilst singing, the swhole choir stood up. 
The front seats were made up of children of 
various ages—the rear, of adults, rising above 
these tiny choristers, and softening the shrill- 
ness of their notes by the deeper tones of 
mature age. 

The style of the preaching which we heard 


on the different occasions above described, so 


far as it is any index to the intelligence of 
the several congregations, certainly gives a 
very flattering representation. The topics 
treated of, and the language used, were such 


as certainly would not offend the taste of any 
congregation however refined. 


On the other hand, the fixed attention of 


the people of every complexion, showed that 
the truths delivered were understood and ap- 
preciated. 


We observed, that in the last two services 


the subject of the present drought was parti- 
cularly remembered in prayer. 


The account here given is only a fair spe- 


cimen of the solemnity and decorum of an 


Antigua sabbath. 


From the Emancipator. 
GOV. EVERETT’S LETTER. 


The following is the letter of Governor 
Everett which we spoke of in our last, in re- 
ference to the book on Emancipation in the 
West Indies. As Gov. Everett's character 
is the property of the world, and he would be 
little likely to be carried beyond the evidence 
in favour of a publication of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, we regard this letter as proof that 
the book will carry the nation, just as fast 
and as far as they can be induced to read it. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Letter of Governor Everett. 


The annexed letter from Governor Everett, 
to Edmund Quincy, of this city, on the sub- 
ject of Messrs. Thome & Kimball’s work, 
though not intended, when written, for publi- 
cation, is appended by his excellency’s per- 


mission. 
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Boston, 29th April, 1838. 

Dear Sir,—I have Your favour of the 21st, 
accompanied with the voltme containing the 
account of the tour of Messrs. Thome é& 
Kimball in the West Indies, forwhich you 
will be pleased to accept my thanks I have 
perused this highly interesting narrative with 
the greatest satisfaction. From the momént 
of the passage of the law, making provision 
for the immediate or prospective abolition of 
slavery in the British colonial possessions, I 
have looked with the deepest solicitude for 
tidings of its operation. ‘The success of the 
measure, as it seemed to me, would afford a 
better hope than had before existed, that a 
like blessing might be enjoyed by those por- 
tions of the United States where slavery pre- 
vails. The only ground on which I had 
been accustomed to hear the continuance of 
slavery defended at the South, was that of 
necessity, and the impossibility of abolishing 
it without producing consequences of the most 
disastrous character to both parties. The 
passage of a law providing for the eman- 
cipation of nearly a million of slaves in the 
British colonies, seemed to afford full oppor- 
tunity of bringing this momentous question to 
the decisive test of experience. If the result 
proved satisfactory, I have never doubted that 
it would seal the fate of slavery throughout 
the civilised world. As far as the observa- 
tions of Messrs. Thome & Kimbal! extended, 
the result is of the most gratifying character. 
It appears to place beyond a doubt that the 
experiment of immediate emancipation, adopt- 
ed by the colonial legislature of Antigua, has 
fully succeeded in that island ; and the plan 
of apprenticeship in other portions of the 
West Indies, as well as could have been 
expected from the obvious inherent vices of 
that measure. It has given me new views of 
the practicability of emancipation. It has 
been effected in Antigua, as appears from 
unquestionable authorities contained in the 
work of Messrs. Thome & Kimball, aot 
merely without danger to the master, but 
without any sacrifice of his interest. I can- 
not but think that the information collected 
in the volume will have a powerful effect on 
public opinion, not only in the northern states 
but in the slaveholding states. 

I see repeated references in this volume to 
the mission of Messrs. Sturge & Harvey. I 
am not aware that any publication has been 
made by those gentlemen. If the fact is 
otherwise, and you have the volume in your 
possession, you will greatly oblige me by the 
loan of it for a few days. 

f am, dear sir, with much regard, your 
friend and servant, 


Edmund Quincy, Esq. 


Epwarp Everett. 


Prom Isaac Pennington’s Works. 
THE LIGHT OF CHRIST. 


“This light is of the nature of him from 
whom it comes; of the nature of God, and of 
his Christ, for whom it appears; but it is not 
of the nature of corrupt Adam, whom it al- 
ways reproved, and against whom it still 
stands a witness, and condemns all corruption. 
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Man is darkness; and when Christ comes to 
redeem him, he finds him darkness. Christ 
finds no light in him to help him to discover 
sin to him; “but all the discoveries of sin that 
are made in the heart, are by the light of 
Christ, and not by any light of man’s nature. 
The is the Searcher of the heart, and 
he searcheth it with his own candle, and not 
any left in man’s nature. Man fell into dark- 
ness, and knew not where he was; but the 
Lord cometh after him with his candle, and 
discovereth his state to him. It is the light 
from which man fell, and against which he 
sins, that is alone able to make his disobedi- 
ence manifest to him.” 

To the objection that it makes the Scrip- 
tures void and useless, Pennington answers— 

“ It came from the Spirit that gave forth 
the Scriptures ; it is of the same nature with 
the light that shone in them who gave forth 
the Scriptures. It speaks the same thing 
with the Scriptures, it leads to the same thing, 
and it opens and witnesses to the words which 
the Scriptures speak; and so it brings the 
Scriptures, which have been long abused, into 
their true use. Indeed, it puts an end to the 
corrupt use of Scripture, to man’s inventing 
things out of them, and brings them into their 
true service. It takes the Scriptures out of 
man’s hand, who hath slain the life by them, 
and puts them into the hands of the Spirit, 
who makes the words again quick and living, 
purging away man’s defiled and dead interpre- 
tations of them. A man must know the Spi- 
rit, come to the Spirit, be joined to and in 
union with it, before he can have the true un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures. The Scriptures 
of Truth are the words of God, or various ex- 
pressions of his mind, which he that search- 
eth into before he hath his Spirit cannot 
know; and so man, in this state, can only 
guess and imagine at things, but cannot see 
the truth. And from hence it is, that so many 
sects have sprung up in the world, according 
to the variety of their imaginations.” 


“TI do not altogether deny the reading of 


Scripture, even in this state, if a man will 
read with fear; not setting up his own under- 
standing, or that of any one else, but waiting 
for the Spirit, which can alone give him an 
understanding to receive the true knowledge.” 

“That light which comes from the Spirit 
which the Scriptures came from, cannot teach 
things contrary to the Scriptures. But man 
who hath taken the tools of his understanding 
and formed images and likenesses out of the 
Scriptures, { mean invented meanings and 
senses, and judged them agreeable to the 
Scriptures, he must needs judge that which is 
contrary to these, as contrary to the Scrip- 
tures; whereas the truth is one in itself, and 
agreeth with whatsoever is true in this age, 
or in former ages, and differs only from that 
which is not true. And we know that there 
is that true unity with that Spirit from which 
the Scriptures came, and with the Scriptures, 
and with one another, in that Light which the 
wisdom of man cannot but despise, as hath not 
been in any age since the apostacy until now.” 









Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
CHRISTIAN UNION AND LOVE. 


Jesus, Lord, we look to thee, 
Let us in thy name agree; 
Show thyself the Prince of peace, 
Bid our jars for ever cease. 


By thy reconciling love, 

Every stumbling-block remove, 
Each to each unite, endear ; 

Come and spread thy banner here. 


Make us of one heart and mind, 
Courteous, pitiful, and kind ; 
Lowly, meek in thought and word, 

Altogether like our Lord. 


Let us each for other care, 
Each his brother’s burden bear ; 
To thy church the pattern give, 
Show how true believers live. 


Free from anger and from pride, 
Let us thus in God abide; 

All the depth of love express, 
All the height of holiness. 


Let us then with joy remove 
To thy family above ; 
On the wings of angels fly, 
Show how true believers die. 
4th mo. 13th, 1838. 
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FIFTH MONTH, 19, 1838. 





An obliging friend has placed at our dis- 
posal a new publication from the Boston 


press, possessing a very high degree of inte- 


rest, the title of which is,—* Emancipation 
in the West Indies. A Six Months’ Tour in 
Antigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, in the 


year 1837. By James A. Thome, and J. 


Horace Kimball.” 
Our time has not admitted of more than a 


cursory examination, but the impression on 


our minds is strong, that no work has ap- 
peared for many years, calculated to produce 
a more powerful effect in favour of the safety 
and expediency of the abolition of slavery in 
this country and elsewhere ; and we should 
do wrong to our feelings were we to suppress 
a desire that all our friends, without delay, 
should become acquainted with its contents. 
We may further venture the opinion, that 
every generous, liberal-minded Southerner, 
who may condescend to read the volume, will 
rise from the perusal disencumbered of many 
of his preconceived opinions. In another 
column will be found a letter on the subject 
from Governor Everett, of Massachusetts. 
His testimony is valuable, both in regard to 
his high standing as a statesman and a scho- 
lar, and to the fact that he had previously 
delivered opinions deemed adverse to aboli- 
tion doctrines. That which forms a striking 
and important feature in the work, is that it 
is replete with direct and unquestionably 
authentic testimonials from eye and ear wit- 
nesses to the truth of the statements it con- 
tains. 


In reference to a choice of passages for 
quotation we have found some difficulty, so 
much of interest pervades the whole. The 


portion given to-day is the commencing chap- 


ter, and we shall follow that up with other 


extracts in subsequent numbers. 


The leading article of our present Number, 
* Abolition of Capital Punishments,” is from 
the pen of a highly respectable citizen of 
Rhode Island, to whom we have been before 
indebted in the same line. The subject of it 
possesses peculiar interest to members of our 
religious Society, and although the praisewor- 
thy effort which it details was but partially 
successful, yet the ability, intelligence, and 
philanthropic spirit with which it was conduct- 
ed, are honourable to the individuals engaged 
in it. An apology is due our correspondent 
for the delay of insertion, and the circum. 
stance we hope will not discourage him from 
forwarding other communications, with which 


he may be inclined to favour us. Thanks 


are also due to our friend, Dr. S. B. Tobey, 
of Providence, for his kindness in forwarding 
the extracts from Livingston’s Report on Ca. 
pital Punishments. His suggestion respect- 
ing the use of them will be attended to. 


While engaged in penning the above para- 
graphs, (nine o’clock Fifth day evening), an 
alarm of fire arrested attention. On going 
into the street, a light as of a great confla- 
gration, appeared in an eastern direction. The 
fears in respect to its location were soon con- 
firmed. It proved to be the new, handsome, 
and spacious edifice on Sixth, below Sassafras 
street, denominated the Pennsylvania Hall. 
It was the work of an infuriated mob, and the 
destruction was complete. The occasion of 
the excitement which terminated thus wick- 
edly and disgracefully, was, that the hall had 


|been occupied for several days with meet- 


ings connected with anti-slavery operations. 
Space will not admit of saying more at pre- 
sent. 


We are requested to mention, that the 
annual meeting of the “ Infant School Society 
of Philadelphia,” and public examination of 
the schools, will be held in the Presbyterian 
meeting house, corner of Walnut and Twelfth 
streets, on Second day next the 2ist inst. at 
half past ten o’clock, A. M. The annual re- 
port will be read, and managers elected for 
the ensuing year. A collection will be taken 
up- We understand that a much larger num- 
ber of children will be examined than has 
ever yet been done, and that the arrangements 
are such, as Friends may attend without im- 
propriety. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Lick Creek, Orange 
county, Indiana, the 2ist of Third month last, Levi 
Woopy, son of Lewis Woody, of Washington county, 
to Gutrecma Linpey, daughter of the late Jonathan 
Lindley, of the former place. 





Diep, of a short illness, which he bore with much 
Christian patience, Jonatuan Stacker, in the 72d year 
of his age, a member of Blue River Monthly Meet 
ing, in Washington county, Indiana; he was much 
esteemed, not only by the members of the society of 
Friends, but by all that knew him, for his very exem- 
plary walk and conversation; and no doubt he has 
entered into the rest prepared for the righteous. 
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